Domination 101 by Seth Killian (AKA Cloth hand) 
Domination 101 is a series of articles written by Seth Killian before SRK’s forum 
crash in 2003. 


Chapter 1:0n Cheapness 


Q: “Why is it that you shoryuken foolz seem to think that playing cheap is cool? 
You should be a man and take a stand against lamerz for honorable play.” 


(name withheld out of mercy) 


Ah, the call of the scrub. They bleat out something like this to attract others of 
their sad species (Known in layman’s terms as “losers”), who will feel sorry for 
them, and commiserate about the unfair tactics of their shamefully dishonorable 
tormentors (more commonly known as “winners”). They play the game in a little 
world of make-believe where they all aspire to earn the respect of their fellow 
losers, and to play with “honor” (even though no one’s quite sure what that 
means). 


We get a lot of stuff like this. | have to wonder- where are all these scrubs 
coming from? Portland aside, it’s hard to be sure. | mostly just think of them as 
the Streetfighter equivalent of the Amish, but sometimes | wonder anyway- how 
did they get so confused? Why do they hold on to such silly ideas? 


The precise contours of “cheap” are pretty mysterious. Far be it from me to 
actually be able to penetrate fully the dark workings of the mind of a scrub, but 
in an attempt to get a better feel for what they’re talking about here (if 
anything), I'll try and analyze some apparent commonalities between the wide 
variety of things called “cheap”. Something that is cheap: 


1) Wins. Ever notice that no one who just loses all the time ever gets their style 
called “cheap” (or “dishonorable”) no matter what they’re doing? | start with 
this because it helps to underscore the generally whiny, name-calling nature of 
the complaint. No matter how you play, no one seems to care much... unless 
you’re winning. If you’re not threatening their (Sorry) dominance at the machine, 
the scrub doesn’t care what the hell you’re doing. It’s only when you’re doing 
something they can’t beat that he bothers to drop phrases like “cheap”. How 
can an innocent scrub tell when he’s been scandalized by the dreaded “cheap” 
play? The easiest way to recognize cheapness is not by looking for certain 
characteristics to the style of play (that can be confusing, and seems downright 
impossible since what’s “cheap” seems to change all the time!). No- just wait 
until you’re losing a lot. Then, rather than experience the fear that you might 
have to figure something difficult out, you can rest assured that the reason you 
were losing was because you were the victim of “cheap” tactics! The advice to 


aspiring scrubs here should be clear: If you want to ensure that you never 
accidentally play “cheap” (the precise definition is danged tricky!), just don’t 
win too much. Everyone knows that not winning too much is a proud tradition 
among all “honorable” players. 


2) “Cheap” tactics violate the sanctity of “blocking”. All scrubs seem to feel that 
blocking should be some sort of unimpeachable stronghold- a scrub “fortress of 
solitude”. Apparently the thinking is “When I’m blocking, no one should be able 
to hurt me, no matter what!”. Where this idea came from is anyone’s guess. 
Ever hear of blocking in Space Invaders? Could Pac-Man block? Blocked any 
quad-damage railgun shots lately? No. But the scrub still feels somehow 
especially violated when he’s hunkered down, jamming the stick into block, and 
something still disappears off his lifebar. “What the hell! | was BLOCKING!” 


Well... so what? What is it about the block that makes the scrub feel he’s 
entered the magical-happy land of no damage, no worries, and no threats? | 
have no idea. The fact is, he isn’t in that happy place. It just isn’t true. It was 
never true, of course, although enough people insisted on playing make-believe 
for so long that they almost believe it now. And when someone walks up and, 
say, throws them, giving them the unpleasant reality check that reminds them 
they were playing make-believe, the poor widdle scwubs get all upset. 


The reason the Capcom designers didn’t make blocking completely impervious 
to damage is extremely obvious- if they had, the game would be reduced to a 
question of who could hit who first, then block like a madman for the rest of the 
round. That would suck. Everyone knows this- even the dim-witted scrub- so 
instead of abandoning the first make-believe rule that led them into this mess, 
they tack on another make-believe rule. Rule #2: “Too much blocking is also 
cheap.” How much is too much? “Well, um, you see... it’s not a set amount, 
exactly- it’s, uh... Godammit- | know it when | see it!” So instead of just facing 
up to the glorious truth, the scrub has dug himself deeper into a pit of nonsense, 
trying to cover for the initial nonsense. This is another clear marking of the 
scrub- when called on their crap- they will never admit they were just wrong- 
they’ll retreat endlessly into as many tacked-on rules as are necessary to get 
you to quit picking on them, often making desperate appeals to this being their 
“opinion”, as if that makes what they’re saying somehow less stupid (editor’s 
note: it doesn’t). 


The obvious appeal of this highly stupid approach is that it’s easy. It’s very easy 
to call things cheap and tack-on more rules (free, actually), whereas learning to, 
for instance, counterthrow effectively is very hard. Since those in question are 
scrubs, and not very skilled, they’re very happy not to have to learn anything 
else. What’s always been so amusing to me was that the scrub actually tries to 
turn this around to his own advantage, claiming that throwing is “just pushing 
the stick, and hitting a button! It’s so stupid- I’d rather flex my might with my 
amazing combos!” (editors note: combos by these scrubs are never amazing) 


(of course combos aren’t just pushing the sticks and hitting the buttons, right, 
right?). It’s also amazingly stupid in the way it seems to imply that the skill in a 
game is being able to do a move (or series of moves), rather than understanding 
that it’s seeing when to do a move that counts. The scrub, who sees little more 
to the game than combos, never has to grapple with this- after all- when’s the 
right time to do a combo? All the time! You never even have to think about it! 


One response to the hordes of unskilled losers who are most often the 
champions of crying “cheap!” has been simply to claim “There’s no such thing 
as cheap”. If the one-word cry of “cheap” didn’t convince anybody by itself, 
neither should this tough-sounding little catch-phrase. Although it may be 
surprising, | think it’s pretty obvious that there is, at least hypothetically, such a 
thing as cheap. Imagine a regular SF game, with joystick and six buttons. Now 
imagine a seventh button, available on each side, labelled “WIN”. If you hit that 
button at any time during the match, you win. It would be simple enough to 
design. If Capcom started releasing their games with that feature, and you were 
notorious for hitting that button, I’d be perfectly willing to admit that doing so 
was “cheap”. If enough stuff like that finds it’s way into a game, then it’s just a 
bad game- you can play as hard as you want, but that simple tactic can’t be 
surpassed. This emphasizes a third characteristic of “cheap” tactics- that they’re 
efficient. 


3) “Cheap” tactics kill with minimal effort. In this respect, they’re difficult to 
distinguish from just plain good tactics, which are aimed at making you efficient, 
effective winners. Good players play to win- they’re about winning, not whining. 
But scrubs become edgy and irritable when they’re killed really easily. They 
know that killing a serious player should be at least a little bit hard, even if he is 
a scrub. This resistance to extreme efficiency is well-founded, in some respects. 
A tactic is great when it kills efficiently, but can justifiably be called cheap when 
it kills too efficiently. In the MVC2 with the “WIN” button, the best tactics are too 
efficient in just this way- once people catch on, the game just becomes stupid. 
It’s not fun, or entertaining. It’s Capcom’s job to provide games that are fun for 
a wide range of playing ability without allowing the game to become 
transparent, and to degenerate into simplistic routines for winning, incapable of 
holding a serious players’ interest. 


Some answer cries of “cheap” with a different cute little catch-phrase: “If it’s in 
the game, it’s in the game.” Well, of course. How could that not be true? That 
doesn’t really advance the “debate”, except by pointing out that by banning 
throws (or whatever they’re calling cheap that day), what the scrubs are really 
doing is just playing a different game. So if MVC2 came equipped with that 
“WIN” button, it would be fair to say that it’s “in the game”, obviously. But the 
previous point about actually hitting the button still being cheap also stands. 
That would just be a really crappy game. Which is what | think it really comes 
down to: “Cheap” is an aesthetic judgment. 


When you claim something is “cheap”, what you’re really saying is that the 
game would be better without it. In effect, you’re staking your judgment against 
the combined efforts of the best design team in history. Sometimes people can 
be right about such judgments, as in the case of obvious bugs/glitches (e.g. 
resets, L/M-ism A3 bugs, etc). Why are these obvious candidates? Because they 
weren’t things that were intended or assessed by this designers, so they don’t 
already have their tacit stamp of approval. And, unsurprisingly, they tend to 
detract from gameplay (though this isn’t always the case, of course- interrupting 
normal moves with specials for combos wasn’t originally intended in SF2: WW, 
but turned out to be a happy accident that evolved into the world’s most-loved 
combo system). The best way to tell whether something helps or ultimately 
hurts a game is to play the hell out of it. If it really turns out to detract from 
gameplay, then avoid it- fine. But you’ll never be able to decide that if you don’t 
play it to the fullest to begin with. - something people fond of denouncing things 
as “cheap” never seem to do. Does this mean | think that everything that was 
intended by the designers is necessarily a good idea? No. But it should be a hint 
to scrubs that maybe they should play around with that aspect a bit more before 
deciding it’s “cheap”, and writing it off. Especially if you want to have a chance 
at winning in a tournament, or against real players. Remember- when you claim 
something is “cheap”, especially if it’s something the designers clearly intended 
to be there, you’re attempting a very sophisticated judgment. Since most of you 
are morons, this is usually a very bad idea. Let’s look at examples of things that 
are most often (and wrongly) declared “cheap” by retards: 


-Throwing in general, and the SF2 series especially. Bzzz. Wrong. Very wrong. 
Yes, it’s difficult to counter at first, but once you do, the game becomes far more 
complex and interesting, not less. Don’t believe it? Ask anyone who’s any damn 
good. 


-As for keepaway tactics being “cheap” in MVC2- please. This only reveals how 
little most of you understand not only MVC2, but SF in general. Historically, the 
greatest dynamics in SF games have always come from the opposition between 
keep-away and up-close characters. One side tries to keep the other out, the 
other pushes constantly to get in to the sweet, sweet chewy center. In MVC1, 
the majority of matches were completely dominated by up-close tactics. In 
MVC2, the balance has shifted, apparently favoring keep-away tactics. All this 
means is that you have to think about what you’re doing for half a second 
before going into your same old dial-a-combo routine that you think looks so 
cool. The fireball (beam/projectile) is the key feature behind all high-strategy in 
SF games, and one that’s been sorely missing from most of the Versus series. 
Complaining about it’s return in MVC2 only shows you to be the arch-scrubs you 
are. It also completely fails to appreciate any real character variety. Was 
Dhalsim cheap for trying to keep people out in the old Streetfighers? Was hea 
scrubby character? Should he rush in with a bunch of chain combos in MVC2 to 
avoid playing “cheap”? Or would that make you dishonorable for picking the 
pixies that are so much better at that type of game as to make Dhalsim look like 
a joke? What the hell. So stupid. 


Also, Scrubs: do not give yourself the undeserved break that comes with 
thinking “keep-away players only play that way because they’re not good 
enough to do combos!”. That is simply a dud. The timing and precision involved 
in a really good keep-away trap is typically far in excess of all but the most 
difficult trick-shot combos. Also, since there are no air-tight keep-away games, 
you have to be on your toes to play that way. You must think dynamically, and 
react to the adjustments your opponent tries to make. In a combo, once you 
start, you can virtually go on auto-pilot. Finally, players good enough to execute 
the best keep-away traps also have great combo skills- they’re just not naive 
enough to try and use them all the time. Now what’s up, combo-boy? 


-Block damage: Busting somebody out for 50% damage even while they’re 
blocking seems more impressive than doing the same thing in a combo, doesn’t 
it? Which one is harder to do? Which one takes more resources? What 
percentage of characters can do it? Of players? Is it harder to hurt the opponent 
while they’re blocking, or while they’re not blocking? Then how can you say 
dealing out major block damage isn’t skilled, if it’s harder to do? The ability to 
deal substantial amounts of block-damage is critical in a game with as much 
play-area to hide in (re: turtle) as you have in Versus games. 


So the surprise conclusion is that there clearly is such a thing as “cheap”, but 
history (throwing is cheap!) and the current batch of whiners (keep-away is 
cheap!) show us that, apart from painfully obvious glitches, most people are too 
stupid to be able to determine just what that is. Instead, it gets used as a crutch 
for players too weak to play the game seriously in the first place. 


Chapter 2: Mental Toughness 


Winning a tournament requires more than just strategy and execution. It 
requires being able to look past all the distractions. It’s requires being able to 
grit your teeth and come back from what looks like an insurmountable lead. It’s 
being able to consistently stay on top of your game, and face down the best 
players in the country. And that takes mental toughness. In analyzing what 
tournaments (rather than just “winning”) require, this is almost invariably 


overlooked by scrubs- it’s not something that you can “see” on a video, and it’s 
often the missing ingredient that keeps otherwise excellent players from having 
any real shot at winning where it counts. Maintaining your focus is essential. 
Here are a few of the most common pitfalls: 


That “not so fresh” feeling: Tournaments (if you’re not planning on losing early, 
and retiring to the fabulous snack bar) are almost tailor-made to sap your 
strength. You’re in an arcade. You’re tense. Everyone else there is tense. The 
music is loud. The lights are annoying. People smell. And you’re there for 
between 10-15 hours straight, usually eating highly crappy food (or none at all), 
subsisting on sugarwater. 


Every hardcore player has, at some point, felt that deep sense of burn-out you 
get from playing a little (or a lot) too long. It’s the Street Fighter equivalent of 
futilely reading the same sentence over and over again after studying too much. 
You slip into a minor coma, unable to do anything but the same stupid, 
ineffective thing you did two seconds before (“I know! I'll throw another 
fireball!” ... (eats vicious Super as opponent reads him like a large-print book for 
the elderly)). This is actually a non-minor problem for a lot of intermediate 
players- when you miss a certain move (especially fireballs), you’re seized by 
the urge to “prove” (to yourself? to anyone watching? god knows...) that you 
CAN do the move (as if anyone really doubted it), and you jump at the first 
opportunity to do it. It’s like you’ve got some ridiculous “rep” that you have to 
“defend” (your rep as a player so good, he’s actually able to do the fireball 
motion *on command*!). So you go for a FB, and get a standing fierce or 
whatever- you’d be AMAZED at how many otherwise smart, competent players 
will IMMEDIATELY try ANOTHER fb. It’s as though they’ve deviated from the 
mental script they had of how the match was supposed to look, and can’t 
proceed until they get that part “right” (the part where they were supposed to 
throw a FB). | can’t tell you how many free jump-in combos just looking for this 
has netted me over the years. If you thought about it for even half a second, 
you'd realize this was a dumb play, but that’s exactly what you *don’t* do when 
you’re burned out. 


This may sound stupid to the uninitiated, but over the course of a tournament, 
not having been forced to think about your early-round wins can be a big 
advantage as you progress. If you don’t have to think to win, you can Stay loose, 
and fresh. Mental fatigue is a very real, though often overlooked danger. A lot of 
people actually tend to play WORSE after they’ve advanced to semi-finals and 


beyond because of this (another reason that tournament footage isn’t always 
the stellar display you might expect- people are burned out- they’ve been there 
for 10+ stress-filled hours). 


Here’s one way to help alleviate the fatigue: Develop a basic technique for 
winning. Against players who aren’t capable of overcoming your little algorithm, 
you can virtually play on auto-pilot. Beating someone “out of your book” is 
usually done most easily with fireball characters (a perennial choice of strong 
players), but can be done in lots of ways. If you can implement an simple, 
effective technique like this, weak early-round opponents will spend all their 
time worrying about just getting past that (dodging your FB barrage, or looking 
for an effective anti-air to stop your Zangief from jumping in for the 43rd time in 
a row). They’re vastly more likely to do something stupid just trying to get into 
position to actually attack your character (which is the only thing that counts). 
This is very nice, if you can manage it. 


Please note: If you are a scrub, this technique is not for you. It requires not only 
having a gameplan, but also having a secondary, simpler (yet still effective) 
gameplan. Some people use different characters to accomplish this earlier on. 
This not only lets you play on “autopilot”, it also hides the best techniques of 
your main (“bidness”) characters until necessary. It’s also a perfect example of 
why you don’t necessarily want to be flashy. If you want to win “by any means 
necessary”, you first have to realize exactly what IS necessary. If you have 
some stupid pattern that’s killing the opponent, don’t bother doing anything else 
(“if it ain’t broke, don’t fix it”). This also has the added bonus of driving people 
absolutely nuts. Someone getting beat by a single, repetitive tactic usually gets 
really angry and short circuits, causing them to play even worse, making more 
mistakes, getting angrier, and so on. A vicious spiral. 


Not only does this help you to preserve brainpower, it also minimizes the 
chances of anything “traumatic” happening that might haunt you later. This is 
another major pitfall for players at every level: Getting stuck in the past. They 
get hung up on something that’s already happened, mentally focusing on it, 
instead of the match at hand (“How could | have been so stupid?”). Bad idea. 
You’re taking a mistake (which is already bad) and making it even worse by 
focusing on it. This is not going to help you, and no one else impressed by your 
willingness to yell at yourself. For instance, when I’m playing against a shoto as 
Chun Li (always a challenging fight), and | finally bait them into throwing a FB 
when | have super charged and ready, NOTHING frustrates me more than 


missing it. They’ve handed me the round on a platter, and | didn’t take it. In 
cases where this has happened, even if the match is still close, | used to almost 
always throw it away entirely, disgusted with myself, feeling like “If | can’t even 
super through a FB, | don’t deserve to win anyway”. Dumb. The same thing goes 
for when you pull some lucky win out of your butt. Don’t sit around punishing 
yourself for not having earned it (“I only won because he missed his DP”). If you 
believe you don’t “deserve” to have advanced, you’re likely to prove it by losing 
the next match, stuck in the past. Best play is to laugh it off, thank/curse the 
deity of your choice, and move on. Luck (or the simple failure of your opponent 
to execute) is a real part of every tournament. Be happy when it goes your way. 


That’s getting stuck in the past. Not where you want to be. Where else don’t you 
want to be? Major pitfall #3: Worrying about the future. While this probably isn’t 
something that you’d think about if you’ve never been to a tournament, once 
you're there, it’s easy to get preoccupied. 


Not worrying about the future means not fretting about which bracket you’re in, 
with who (something people seem to obsess over when they get there, and 
always a major cause of traffic around the organizing table). This will help avoid 
fruitless focus on the enormity of your task. If Luke had stopped to think about 
what he had really been up against, he never would have left Tatooine. Sure, 
you may be freaked that Dominator#47 is in your bracket, but if you spend 
energy worrying about it, you’re handing him a big advantage before the match 
even starts. Lots of people psych themselves completely out. While it’s true that 
these players have their reputations for good reasons, it *isn’t* true that they’ve 
got some kind of magic powers, or are going to pull out some secret move that 
kills you instantaneously (actually, even if that *was* true, worrying about it 
would still only make things worse). Concentrate on the match you’re playing, 
and beyond that, your next opponent at most. If you’re new to tournaments, or 
are merely guilty of the sin of not knowing every player’s history and profile, it 
may be worth your time to ask around a little. Knowing that Scrub#212 plays 
Ken, Ken, and nothing but Ken may be very helpful, especially when choosing 
your initial character (Advanced Tip #2: Try to have (at least potentially) 
alternate characters/teams- avoid being a one-trick pony, unless you are a 
mighty, terrifying, Pony of Death. This will prevent your opponent from being 
able to select a character who they wouldn’t have otherwise picked, but who 
beats your only guy (or team) “for free”. This is a good thing.) 


Matchups aside, however, you should always (*almost* always, anyway) pick the 
characters you’re most comfortable with. | didn’t start playing Chun Li because | 
thought she was #1 (she isn’t even close)- | picked her because | felt 
comfortable with her. Even if it may open you up to a slight mismatch, you want 
maximum execution, and playing with “your” character is the easiest way to 
make that happen. Don’t rely on someone else’s “rankings” to decide your 
teams for you. Just because the theorists on SRK have decided that “X beats Y” 
doesn’t mean you can’t win (note: this does not mean | think rankings are 
worthless- quite the contrary. It’s just pointing out that rankings assume evenly 
matched players, playing at full capacity, which is (obviously) not what you get 
in every tournament match. Duh.). Playing “your” character also vastly 
decreases chance of being paralyzed when you’re put into unfamiliar situation- 
something that top players are good at doing to you. You don’t want to have to 
stop and think about what technique is going to get you out of this one- you 
want to know reflexively- automatically. The hesitation that anything else brings 
on will cost you. 


To maintain mental toughness, you want to stay fresh, be in the moment, and 
stick with what you know. Focus on your match, and you can hold on to the 
motivation required to win. 


Chapter 3: So You Want to be a 
Dominator? 


Most people, when sizing up the opposition, or evaluating how “good” someone 
is, see only the most superficial aspects of a player. You look for the obvious- 
some cinchy repeatable tactic you can steal- the big combos, etc. This helps 
explain why some punks are (idiotically) able to come away from watching even 
the best players, saying things like, “He just got lucky”, “I’ve seen better”, or 
(my favorite) “He didn’t do anything | couldn’t do/haven’t seen before.” 


So sad. Saying things like this only proves how weak you really are. It’s weak 
not just for having lost, but also for failing even to take anything away from the 
beating you just took. In the hurry to repair their (sad, local) egos, pride gets in 
the way of their being able to step back and figure out what really just 
happened to them. Instead of understanding it, they’re rushing to make it seem 
like nothing really happened at all. Predictably, they wind up saying, and then 
(incredibly) believing things like the above, preventing them from ever rising 
above the level they came in (and went out) at. 


In beginning to list a few of the hallmarks of great players, one feature in 
particular kept popping up. Additionally, as the entire list was too long for a 
single article, I’ve broken it up into two sections, devoting the first of them 
pretty much entirely to that recurring key. Hopefully this will help to underscore 
just how important it is, without ignoring the many other things that go into a 
champion. Once we’ve completed the list of general features of top players, 
we’ll be better able to appreciate the individual touches that distinguish the 
styles of particular top players. Blah, blah, blah. And so: 


There are two ways to walk away from a match as the loser. You can just lose, 
or you can be beaten. You can give it away, or have it taken from you. Everyone 
understands this distinction on some level already, but let’s make it explicit: 


Say you weren’t keeping track of the timer. Or you blew your big chance ata 
combo/counter. You guessed the wrong way to block. And so on. This is you, 
losing. This is giving it away. Losing like this is something you effectively do all 
by yourself- the opponent can just hang around, taking advantage of all the 
mistakes you’re handing him. The other way to lose is to be beaten. This is the 
only way a serious player will allow themselves to lose. To lose like this means 


to be in the game, do your best, and have the win pried from your cold, dead 
hands. You get beaten by superior tactics, being outguessed, or to something 
you've never seen before, etc. Not because of something you screwed up. Never 
“just losing” is one of the first steps toward being a serious player. The key to 
never giving anything away is simple: execution. 


The role of execution really cannot be understated. When some people see a 
difficult combo, they tell themselves “Hey- that’s not so amazing. | can go home 
and do that combo without too much trouble. Yawn.” Lots of scrubs get pleased 
with themselves like this. They shouldn’t. In the tournament, the fact that you 
have done, or are “capable” of doing some combo means nothing. To say you 
can “do something” under tournament conditions means you can pull it off, 
every time, without even having to think. That is top play. 


This point shouldn’t be mistaken to be simply about tricky combos, however. 
Pulling off low forward into FB is clearly no big deal, but doing it 100 times over 
the course of a three round fight, never missing it once- that’s something. A 
great player won't accidentally get the DP, they won’t jump, etc. This isn’t going 
to “wow” the crowd, but it may have won them the match. Execution is all about 
never giving anything away. Top A2/A3 tournament player Thao Duong wins 
almost purely on execution. Compared to the other players at the top, he’s not 
doing much that could be called tricky. He just finds what works, and executes. 
Watch him (on the “yes, it’s still coming” B4 tape) and you’ll see what I’m 
talking about. Consistent execution also means you never have to surrender the 
momentum. Controlling the momentum of a fight is another key feature of great 
players, which I'll talk about more in Part 2 (yes, there are actually part 2s to the 
“part 1s”). 


Despite his unprecedented tournament wins, John Choi is famous for getting 
sent to the losers bracket, sometimes quite early. Though dangerous, this is like 
his wake-up call. In the loser’s bracket, you realize you’re playing for keeps- 
time to take care of “bidness”. | lose approximately 85% of my first (of three) 
matches, in every round of the tournament. Some kind of unbelievably deep 
arrogance- | just can’t really take my opponent seriously until they’re 1 match 
away from beating me. Then I’m forced to win 2 straight, giving away the 
counter-character advantage. Though it’s worked for me, this is clearly a bad 
idea. Go hard right from the start. Executing well is executing all the time. 


Old-school champion Thomas Osaki was perhaps the most extreme example of 
never giving anything away. He played his hardest, ALL the time. Even against 
little kids who wandered up to the machine, he was firing off sonic booms at the 
maximum possible rate, and hitting them with tick throws. For him, the key to 
execution was constant practice, against anyone, anywhere. He was on fire, all 
the time. 


| Know, | know- “But aren’t these games supposed to be about fun!?” Remember 
where you first heard that sentiment? When you were on a little-league team 
that sucked. It was the coach’s pre-game “pep talk” to soften the impact of the 
beating you all knew you were about to take. While | agree that Osaki may have 
bordered on unhealthy, and of course there’s nothing wrong with having fun- my 
concern is to point out the way in which so many scrubs use the idea of “having 
fun” as an excuse to never really get any good; to hide their inability to really 
play. They can pretend to laugh off their losses because they were “just having 
fun”. So why bother? It’s another of those cheap devices for soothing their own 
damaged egos. Not only will these guys will not only never be real competitors 
(they like to take a pathetic “moral high-ground” on this one, claiming: “Well if 
that’s what it takes, then | don’t want to win! I'll never give up having fun!”), but 
they actually miss out on the best kind of reward these games have to offer. 
There’s something deeply satisfying about seeing these games played truly well. 
It has a kind of beauty all it’s own. A well-played match has a flow like nothing 
else- that you'll never see just screwing around, no matter how big the combos, 
or how wacky the tactics. “Fun” is used not only as an excuse for lazy slop play, 
it’s also (of course) used against certain tactics. Usually those same tactics that 
make you work to get around them. This is a new kind of sadness all it’s own, as 
in the vast majority of cases, counter tactics exist. Finding these, and the back 
and forth of complex tactics is one of the greatest pleasures these games offer. 
But no- we should give that up for the “fun” of being able to slap our buttons the 
same ways we used to. Scrubs. 


Finally, the idea that you can’t win and have fun at the same time needs to be 
exposed as the mysterious scrub propaganda that it is. Osaki, at least, was 
having fun. There are a lot of aspects to “fun”, not least of which is the special 
joy of winning a serious competition. Look at the faces of everyone in the 
Olympics (the one’s that aren’t already sitting on fat million dollar “I don’t have 
to care what happens” contracts, anyway)- is anyone having fun? You ever see 
anything other than those scary “for the judges” smiles? No. The only time you 
see these hardcore competitors really smile is following... what? A dominating 
performance. One where they know they’ve just done exactly what they needed 
to do- for themselves, team, country. Fortunately, SF tournaments (and SF 
generally) have a lot more opportunities for fun than this. Most every top player 
| know has a ton of fun playing these games- and unquestionably more than the 
losing, button slapping scrubs who console themselves by thinking the winner 
must have “given up his humanity” or some nonsense to get that good. In fact, 
groups of top players have more fun playing these games, hanging out at the 
arcade, than any other group I’ve ever seen playing, and I’ve seen a lot. The 
idea that fun can’t go together with winning isn’t just confused, it’s exactly 
wrong. These guys are playing the game better, more satisfyingly, seeing more 
in it, and getting to beat everyone down at the same time. Fun. 


What else? “The honorable player would teach others, not hit kids with tick 
throws!” More nonsense. Osaki did teach- by example. He set a benchmark of 
excellence, and the observant player could learn his tactics by watching. Learn 


by trying certain tactics against him, then seeing how he handles it. The amount 
you can teach someone in a patronizing, playing-with-the-kid-gloves way is 
pretty limited. Supposing you know things like how to do the moves, basic game 
rules, etc, the best thing to do is to get in there and play hard, observing as best 
you can. And what about that little kid? The truth that everyone knows is that he 
shouldn’t have been there, and had no real chance of being competitive 
anytime soon- better to direct him someplace where there’s a better chance of 
his having fun. Showing him how to do a fireball and letting it go the three 
rounds- what does that accomplish? Besides making you (pathetically) feel like a 
big man, it just wastes everyone else’s time, and gives the kid false 
encouragement, whereupon he may want to play again right away. Stupid. 
People most interested in this crap seem embarrassingly attracted to silly 
martial arts metaphors (“I am the master! He’s my student!”- gay.com), and the 
urge to look benevolent or otherwise cool in the eyes of people who aren’t even 
watching (go volunteer at a real charity if you mean it- trying this in the arcade 
is just misguided and useless). 


Execution is so key for the fairly obvious but routinely overlooked reason that 
nothing else is possible without it. Of course any remotely serious player has a 
fairly high degree of execution, but as you get towards the top levels of play, 
even little differences are magnified. | can tell right away- even from watching 
someone playing against the computer- who’s going to stick around, and who’s 
going to get washed out quick by their own (even relatively minor) slop. It’s the 
polish, the edge- throwing that next sonic boom the instant you’ve got your 
charge, and not a moment later- that’s a serious part of what separates the top 
from the merely decent. High-level play is all about exploiting minor errors for 
maximum penalty- if you want to win, quit giving it away. 


Chapter 4: Controlling Space 


A big part of controlling the match is controlling not just the opponent, but the 
Space around them as well. Really seeing how moves can control a space is pretty 
rare- most people just steal tactics theyve seen someplace else (dont get me 
wrong- learning (“stealing”) is fine, but can only happen after someone elses 
innovation. Innovating is best). They can understand that they work, and see it in 
practice, but lack the vision to have seen it for themselves. This is because most 
players look at the game and its moves in very concrete terms. They evaluate 
moves in terms of things like “priority”, soeed, damage, comboability, etc. These 
things are important, and while top players may often speak that language, they 
understand it all at a deeper level. Usually, they have an almost intuitive feel for the 
more abstract characteristics of moves- way that they can control a space, closing 
down options for the opponent, and forcing them into certain responses. 


You want to understand your moves not as some distinct kind of event, but as 
an extension of your overall on-screen presence. Its basically a different way of 
thinking about familiar moves. This may sound stupid, but it can have serious 
and powerful effects on your game. Thinking like this is easy enough in the case 
of most normal moves- theyre you sticking out parts of your own body. The 
challenge is to think in the same kind of integrated way about special moves as 
well. 


A good example is Ryus fierce FB (this example applies (to varying degrees) to a 
lot of games- HF, Super, ST, A2, 3s (ex FBs only), etc.). Its a fireball- obviously 
nothing new- and the fierce version just travels a little faster than the other 
options. So what? If you think about it in the historical role of FB as a range 
weapon, then maybe theres not much to say. But try thinking of it instead as a 
poking move, much like a low forward (or whatever poke you happen to like). If 
you only do it when the opponent is at a certain range, it really does work like 
that- comes out so fast that its effectively impossible to react to, much less 
counter. Just like a low forward- only this one does more damage, more dizzy, 
and has a slightly longer range. A lot of people have trouble with this just 
because of the stupid distinction that a fireball is a “special” move, not a normal 
(though this fake distinction is being dispelled by the advent of things like the 
various 1-button fireballs: Cyclops fierce pulse, Megamans FB, etc.). Get over it. 
When youre able to start seeing the fierce FB as a poke, you develop a powerful 
new technique that (as proven by its continuing dominance as a tournament 
tactic) most people have simply overlooked. 


One of the easiest ways to spot this kind of insight has always been to watch 
how people use their jabs and shorts. Experts virtually always make more and 
better use of these moves. Of course they have a similarly complete 
understanding of the rest of the moves- their use of jabs and shorts just stands 


out by contrast, as theyre most commonly overlooked. Everyone notices when 
some character gets a great low roundhouse, but the value and particular uses 
of a jab is often lost on the majority. 


Take Dr. Doom from MVC2 as an example. While hes got a lot of great moves, 
most dont really see his jabs as anything special. Indeed, in the game at large, 
there are a lot of better jabs (like Dhalsims, for instance). An expert will notice a 
few things, however. That gimpy finger actually has incredible range, comes out 
instantly, and leads the rest of his body by a mile. It gets its hit sprites way out 
in front of any of the vulnerable remainder. Great lead for dashing in. If it hits, 
combo into launcher. Is this a game-breaking tactic? Hardly. Its a little thing, but 
good evidence of a larger overall ability to find and intuitively incorporate non- 
obvious uses of moves into a coherent pattern of attack. It works to open up 
opportunities that werent there before. 


Understanding the real details of how all your moves work is also the 
prerequisite for a more widely-acknowledged hallmark of the pros: playing 
“footsie”. In its pure form, this is really nothing more than a challenge to see 
who understands which move best controls which range. The game is won when 
someone sticks out something just slightly non-optimal for that particular 
situation, and bang, they get swept. This can really be beautiful when done well. 


So. You want to really understand the mechanics of all your moves for maximum 
effectiveness, and to find novel ways to use those moves. Great. However, the 
trickiest bit is yet to come. The most difficult part of fully appreciating your 
moves is seeing their abstract ability to control the game space- seeing how 
they affect the geometry of the match. 


Controlling space like this really is just about geometry. Even the metaphors we 
use for traps are vaguely geometrical (being “put in a box” or being “locked 
down”, etc.). The historical (and continued) general superiority of fireball 
characters is also a testament to the value of controlling space. They obviously 
tend to be better at that, since they can fire off little things that do it for them, 
leaving them free to do something else (like DP your silly butt out of the air, 
etc.). The best way to help establish this is probably with examples: 


Effectively controlling space is what makes Dooms air photon charge in MVC2 so 
good. The damage is weak, and it gets completely eaten by beams, but it 
controls a huge amount of space. The number and angle of the individual bursts 
is such that he can occupy a large percentage of the screen below. You cant 
maneuver in there- its filled up with Doom-stuff (this is so common in MVC2 that 
its led to the joking observation that the rule of thumb for telling whether a 
characters any good is to see how well they can fill up the screen with crap. 
More crap = better character). Youre not going to win a lot of fights on the 
damage from photon charges alone, but they do succeed at things like charging 
meter while also closing down a lot of your opponents otherwise open attack 


vectors (which also causes frustration, the ill effects of which Ive discussed 
elsewhere). 


Dooms jump fierce is also primarily effective as a means of controlling space- its 
not a great move for actually hitting people on its own. Its only even barely 
capable of hitting people in very particular spaces. What it can do well is to 
control a hotly contested bit of space- that through which you must pass if youre 
planning on jumping, superjumping, or even just walking forward. Thats 
valuable. Very valuable, even if the move is otherwise fairly weak. Its features 
like these in combination that contribute to Dooms greatness in the game 
overall- in addition to an unrelatedly great assist, when hes on-screen, Doom is 
great at controlling space- like the Dhalsim of the SF series (though Dhalsim 
himself is still pretty good at space control in MVC2). 


The threat of Cables AHVB allows him to similarly control a huge chunk of space- 
virtually everything in front of him, as well as a bit above and below. Effectively 
attacking Cable means understanding and effectively skirting the contours of his 
biggest threat- finding a way to put (and keep) yourself in the spaces where you 
can render the AHVB irrelevant (most notably far above, below, or behind him). 
This is way Cable v Cable fights tend to be so stupid- neither can effectively deal 
with the threat of the counter-AHVB posed by the other when at the same 
height. As a result, they spend their time trying to stay on top of one another to 
drop ineffective-but-safe time bombs. Stupid. 


This same type of overwhelming spatial control is also behind why Akuma was 
so completely ridiculous in SSF2T. Yes, he had a lot of little extras with juggling, 
instant recovery from dizziness, etc., but it was the air fireball that made him a 
monster. It wasnt just the fact that he could perform it with virtually zero 
recovery (since you automatically recovered once you reached the ground)- this 
remained constant throughout later versions where Akuma was far less 
powerful. No- what made the ST air fireball such a killer was the angle of the 
thing. Its all about geometry, baby. 


In almost all situations, the move could be performed safely, and it controlled a 
huge percentage of the screen. It shut down a huge number of the opponents 
counter-attacking options. Due to the angle, even moves which had been 
explicitly developed to dodge standard fireballs couldnt get safely around it. To 
tone it down in later versions, all they had to change was that angle. Everything 
else about it remained basically the same, but by making the angle of the 
fireball more vertical, the percentage of screen that it could effectively control 
was dramatically reduced (though its still significant- the air FB remains a great 
advantage in many cases, and still because of its angle- just not as excessive as 
it used to be). 


One of the greatest examples of the value of space control comes from David 
Sirlins notorious A2 Rose. Mostly he just does a ton of low strongs. Thats 


annoying for all kinds of reasons, but whats worse (and relevant to our concern 
here) is that, when hes got the right range, he doesnt even want the strong to 
connect. Hes using it to occupy the space in front of you, and is quite content to 
just repeatedly whiff. If he was making you actually block it, youd be pushed out 
of range after 2 of them, at most. Thats no good- it would risk letting them slip 
beyond Roses ideal range. Instead, he likes to let you languish right on the 
verge of having to block, inviting you to stick something into the space hes 
controlling with the high-priority outer frames of his low strong punch. When you 
do (and they all do), he gets to hit you, maybe do a little combo, and then put 
himself right back into position to continue just dominating the space 
immediately surrounding you. So annoying. 


This list could go on and on - the point here is that behind the pretty graphics, 
what youve basically got going on is geometry. Particular characters use their 
moves to control certain areas in game space- the challenge at the highest level 
is to develop an intuitive feel for these mechanisms. A player with this sense 
can feel his characters spatial control gaps and do his best to fill them with the 
moves available, while also consistently positioning himself in the spots where 
his opponent is least able to effectively attack. Duh! 


Chapter 5:You Can Lead a Scrub to 
Water, But You Can’t Make ‘Em 
Think 


In a disappointing development, it seems we have a new wave of scrubs 
announcing theyre not only too stupid to play well, but too stupid even to watch 
a video. As any player whose SF history predates this site can tell you, what you 
get here every damn week used to be considered solid gold. Not too long ago, 
people killed to see how the champs played, and spent hours hunting down 
terrible quality VHS dubs, then begging someone to send them a copy. Now, 
were spoon-feeding top quality SF to you every week, and it turns out youre too 
stupid even to swallow. Heres you: 


Buh! He aint done no nuthin | caint do! lm the 
next durn Alex Valley! Yee-ha! (a hoe-down 


ensues) 


What cousin Merle means, of course, is that he didnt see any *moves* he 
couldnt do, and perhaps (like in CVS) not even any combos he couldnt do. Does 
that mean he could play like that? Any non-idiot (or even a bonafide idiot, who 
has at least read this column) will know that special moves + combos do not 
equal SF. Theres more to the equation- a lot more. 


Since Im talking to morons, Ill try and speak clearly: You scrubs watch these 
videos wrong. In particular, you watch them *passively*. A lifetime of butt- 
widening, beer-bellifying NFL fandom (and the like) has led to these sorry habits. 
You see a match, and you just sit back and watch it like a sitcom. Youre not 
living it alongside the players, trying to think like they do, in real time- youre 
just soaking it up like the spineless sponge you are. To really appreciate whats 
going on, you need to feel the tension, and try and react as they do. 


The typical scrub match-evaluation goes like this: You watch the video all the 
way through, then think back to all the places where someone seemed to blow 
an advantage, miss something, etc. Now, the first identifying mark of the forum 
scrub (the modern, louder (though thankfully non-scented) descendant of the 
mall scrub) is that he always watches videos with respect to what they say 
about HIM and his precious [33t skeelz. Hes not watching to understand (if he 
did, he would hardly be the scrub he proves himself to be), hes watching to try 
and feel cool about himself, and maybe to find some simple trick or combo he 
can steal. He feels cool by trying to imagine *himself* playing the match, and 
thinking how well *hed* do against the best. Now mind, this isnt done by getting 
off their butts to actually *do* it- oh heavens no! (insert excuses about 
money/parents/gf/having a life/just being too cool/etc, here), but instead, by 
trying to insert themselves into some random match they saw (a related variant 
of the same scrub trick: the shockingly dumb transitive fest of “well, | can beat 
so and so, who once played a guy who once placed 19th in a Cali tournament, 


so technically, according to logimacality, that means Im pretty good.” And he 
didnt even have to leave the mall to figure it out!). 


Because your scrubby motive is to always think the best of yourself, rather than 
understand the truth, a favorite evaluation trick is to pull some sequence 
entirely out of context. This works by ingeniously ignoring all the expectations, 
patterns, psychological advantages, and momentum that the other player had 
established, and just focusing on an isolated incident. What this does is to let 
the scrub get away with thinking “Sheeeucks! | coulda DPd that!”, or whatever. 
Bzz. Not only do you fail to notice how much easier it is to think “I coulda DPd 
it!” when you ALREADY KNOW WHATS GOING TO HAPPEN (this is the special, 
scrubs-only variant of the psychic DP: the hindsight DP!), but the obvious fact is 
that you COULDNT have. If you could have, youd be winning tournaments too, 
instead of pouting at home and taking out your frustrations on training mode 
(scrubs at home will be reaching for that bag of excuses right about now, again). 


Here are a few pointers on how to 
watch these matches: 


Look for what the players DONT do. “But how can anything interestin be a 
happenin if a whole mess o life aint disappearin, or if there taint no huge ex-plo- 
zee-uhn on the screen, or leastwise one uh dem purdy color super-deals?” | 
know this is hard Merle, but bear with me. Yes, its important to notice what they 
do (with Kim, dont jump in, poke with st. Short, sweep a lot, etc.), but a lot of 
times its what they *dont* do. Why arent they going for the big Mag Tempest 
combo with Magneto? “Ooh! | know! Its because they suck, right?” Bzz. Sorry 
Cletus, theres a little more to it. 


Basically, this was covered last article. You dont want to give away opportunities 
if you dont have to. In fact, you dont want to give away anything at all- you want 
to be minimal in all regards. Think of your bad kung-fu movies if it helps (images 
of bad kung-fu movies seem to influence scrub-think a lot). Whos the real 
badass? Mr. Flying Fists of Fury whos shooting out twelve million flailing attacks 
a second, or the calm, cool, collected guy who send Flying Fists packing with a 
single, well-placed move? Theres a sequence like that in pretty much every one 
of those movies. When applied to tournaments (since thats what youre 
watching) | call this the lowest common denominator theory- just like Mr. Cool, 
you want to do as little as possible necessary to still win. And rather than an 
embarrassment, this is a major skill. 


Tournaments, even for seasoned pros, are tense environments. As such, youll 
often see MORE mistakes, not less, in actual tournament footage. It can also 
tend to be slightly conservative, because people dont always trust themselves 


to go for the flashy stuff. Another thing outside observers will miss in watching is 
that these matches MATTER. For anyone whos never been to a real tournament 
(and no, getting your 10 friends together at the mall and xeroxing a flyer doesnt 
mean youve been to a real tournament, please sit down), this is extremely 
difficult to grasp. Theyre thinking “Wtf- its the same game | play all the time, 
isnt it?” Yes, but mostly no. Tournament play is extremely different from casual 
play. At my first big tournament, | went on an over-an-hour-long, pre-tourney 
win-streak, against all the best players. | was a machine. Then when the 
tournament rolled around, | sweat my way into the final 16 (this was a 256 man 
tournament, IIRC), and got wiped out by someone | had beaten easily before 
(and beat easily again later). When you actually get to your first real 
tournament, then youll know what Im talking about. The worst youve ever faced 
before was that smart-mouthed kid who worked at Cinnabon, and if he managed 
to beat you, the only thing that stood between you and revenge was a trip to 
the bill changer. Not now. If you blow it, youre out. And *these* smart-mouthed 
kids live 2 thousand miles away- there wont be any chances for revenge. And 
youre not just playing to stay on the machine- theres actual stuff involved here, 
not to mention bragging rights. You can tell yourself it doesnt really matter, but 
(if youre good enough to have a shot at winning in the first place) your guts 
wont believe you. As such, you want to conserve all your mental energy, and 
focus as much as you can. You dont want flash unless its required. Ask anyone 
about their first tournament. Its different than you think. You dont know. Shut 
up. 


Back to the loud variety of scrub critics. How do | *know* they dont know what 
theyre talking about? They prove it themselves. Once again, | ask you to take a 
look at what *isnt* there. Whats missing from these jackasses is any actual 
contribution. Heres what you dont get: pointers on how (move x) would beat 
that poke for free. Or how so-and-so cant retaliate against this move, so you 
should shift your offense more towards that. And so on. To wit, what you dont 
get is something worth knowing- instead you get the empty opinions of 
someone whos proving he doesnt understand by speaking in the first place. 
Worse than nothing. If you show me an average match between two scrubs, | 
can tell you a million things theyre doing wrong. You no-name scrub critics, 
however, cant manage anything beyond the super limp- “uhm, you should, uh, 
roll more!”, or the time-honored “jump in when he fireballs!”. Those above the 
third-grade level might realize “Hey, | have nothing to say because, while not 
flashy, this is some really solid playing.” But instead, the scrub has to convince 
himself hes a big man by publicly announcing that hes “unimpressed”. If *he* 
were there, *he* would have won easily. How exactly? Um, no comment. All they 
can ever offer is empty, 20-20 hindsight. Does anyone need to be reminded they 
could probably win if they knew every move their opponent was going to make 
in advance? Then shut up. 


It all comes down to this: If youre too dumb to appreciate the invaluable 
resources youre getting handed, for free, with a little bow on it and cherries on 
top, at least try and refrain from showing it off. Before you post, take a moment 


to reflect. Collect yourself, breathe deeply, look in the mirror, and seriously 
consider: Am | a complete f*cking moron? Thanks in advance. 


Chapter 6: Critical Breakdown by 
Seth Killian 


In the continuing tradition of abstractions too painful for tiny brains, here’s a bit 
on how to avoid “giving it away”- the famous superpower of scrubs everywhere. 
Still having trouble avoiding ye olde psychic DP? Smell the shape of the match 
and keep your eyes open for the “critical points”. 


These are points that occur during the course of a match where theres an 
opportunity for a significant shift in momentum/advantage. This can be just the 
chance to do a lot of damage (successfully crossing someone up, Zangief 
getting in position to land a super, etc.), but something doesnt have to be 


disastrous *in itself* to be a legitimately critical point. Sometimes relatively 
minor hits can lead into a nasty follow-up (losing momentum, and then getting 
trapped, for instance). Creating these critical points has a lot to do with the 
specifics of particular character matchups. Sometimes youre fighting for a 
particular position, sometimes youre waiting to build enough meter for a 
particular tactic, etc. Those are very particular, and change a lot depending on 
game, characters, and so on. Because of this, its pretty difficult to talk about 
them in general- so | wont try. What I'll do instead is to discuss a few (slightly 
more generalizable) ways of avoiding and diffusing critical points instead, which 
is just as important in its own way. 


The most important insight to have about critical points is that theyre good for 
the underdog. That means that if youre in the lead, you want to AVOID them. 
Similarly, if youve got a character advantage in your match (your character has 
a “natural” advantage over theirs)- avoid them. Even if youve only got a very 
small lead, if time is running out- avoid them. 


Average players often make the mistake of equating the highest levels of play 
with constant offense. While its true that many of the best are virtually always 
doing something, and that something often involves sticking out a lot of moves 
(re: “attacking”), what theyre also doing (if theyre winning, or just have an 
advantage) is preventing critical points from arising. So theyre attacking, yes, 
but not attacking in a way that opens them up to any serious dangers (even if 
theyre not giving themselves opportunities to do a ton of damage, either). You 
can see a very simple example of this in some of the Chen v Valle fights. Valles 
Kim seems to be constantly attacking- and he is sticking a lot of stuff out- but 
very rarely is he doing much of anything that opens himself up to any serious 
counterattack. Sure, he might get poked here or there, but given Kims natural 
advantages over Chens RI1s, its a really good idea just keep your distance, and 
play it safe. If you can force them to play your game (footsie, essentially), he’s 
going to be winning trades on damage, and landing more hits overall with his 
faster, longer range moves. 


Heres another very common (and deadly) mistake: Even if theyre succeeding at 
not allowing the opponent to create a critical point, a lot of players will 
needlessly create critical points FOR their opponents. For instance, challenging a 
wakeup with a meaty attack when youre enjoying a substantial lead, or if youre 
a character thats most effective at a distance, can be a serious mistake. You 
may figure “Hey- if my meaty combo/crossup hits, | do 50% damage. If | get 
reversed, | only eat 15% damage. Sounds like a good bet.” Whats missing from 
the equation is the realization that you may be giving up a critical point- taking 
a risk you dont need to take. Youre giving the opponent a chance to reverse the 
flow of the match that he hasnt earned. Sure, you might really put him away 
with a particularly vicious combo, but is it worth risking a wake-up that reverses 
momentum and gives your opponent their first real (and unearned) shot at 
mounting a comeback? Just to make it clear Im not encouraging simple turtling, | 
should note that the answer to this question is often “yes”. Challenging wake- 


ups is part of applying consistent pressure, and pressure creates opportunities. 
But maintaining momentum doesnt simply mean attacking all-out at every 
opportunity. Dont give your opponent a chance he hasnt forced out of you. 


In the Chen v Valle fights | mentioned, youll notice Alex passes up a lot of 
chances for fancy follow-ups to the many low RH knockdowns. And why? Not 
because he sucks- quite the opposite. It’s because hes not giving anything 
away. Alex has mastered attacking without seriously endangering himself 
wherever possible. On the other side of the coin, youve got Ricky Ortiz vs the 
badly outmatched Team Japan MVC2 players. In his single loss, Rickys was down 
to his Cyclops vs Ichigo’s Doom, with a big life advantage and time running out. 
A virtually assured win. Ricky snatched defeat from the jaws of victory by trying 
to showboat and go for some wacky setups instead of sticking to his ridiculously 
successful gameplan, and just running away for the rest of the match. For his 
trouble, he gets comboed and loses. Dont give up critical points if you dont have 
to. 


As a little aside, this is why | tend to be more interested in tactics generally than 
in combos alone. Combos never CREATE an opportunity, theyre merely ways of 
taking advantage of existing opportunities. A prime example is again the 
Japanese MVC2 players- in the few chances they got to land a combo, they put 
on a real exhibition. However, in 25 matches, | can count the number of such 
opportunities on one hand. Combos are only any good when youve already 
broken down an opponents defense- and against good players, that dont come 
easy. As such, the threat that goes with combo skills can be entirely neutralized 
simply by keeping yourself out of position to get hit with them in the first place. 
This makes things like positioning, setups, tricks, etc, primary in a way that 
combos (while still important) can never be. 


Okay, So youre trying to prevent critical points, and not giving any away, but 
one gets forced by the strong play of your opponent anyway. What to do? 
Diffuse it. One of the best ways is extremely simple: always keep your cool, and 
wait if possible. An example will help: 


Ryu fights for the position that allows him to do a whiffing short hurricane, 
closing the distance with Dhalsim. Dhalsim has no fast, reliable counter for this 
approach- he usually has to wait until Ryu has recovered and then try and push 
him back out. This creates a potential critical point. Since Ryu knows that 
Dhalsim wants to push him back out, but will have to wait until the HK is over, 
hes really looking for an outstretched limb to meet him as hes landing. That limb 
is psychic DP bait. 


There are two ways this can go. Dhalsims limb gets DPd, which not only puts 
him in really bad position (since Ryu has hurt him, knocked him down, and is 
right on top of him), but also scares him into thinking Ryu is reading his mind, 
etc (the standard ill effects of getting hit by a Psychic DP). Or, Dhalsim can resist 


the urge to stick out a limb immediately as Ryu lands, and instead wait a 
fraction of a second. Keeping your cool as Dhalsim has the following effects: 1) 
You get to punish Ryu if he was playing on autopilot, and had decided to DP on 
landing ahead of time, regardless of what you were doing (this is not as 
uncommon as it might sound). 2) If hes a better player than that, and was just 
going to use the enhanced reactions that accompany having predicted your 
moves, he wont DP since you didnt stick out your limb. The flag that would go 
up if he had successfully predicted your action (“here comes the limb, fire 
away!”) never comes up. So his expectations get reset, and the instant 
“osychic” character of his responses disappears. If Dhalsim keeps his cool for 
just a fraction of a second, he can effectively diffuse this essentially fake threat. 
After landing from the HK, Ryu isnt truly threatening- hes just in a much better 
position. To threaten with the throw, hell usually have to take at least one step 
forward first. But by waiting that fraction of a second and not trying to react at 
the earliest possible time, and THEN sticking out your pushaway limb, you can 
avoid the throw and dramatically reduce your chances of getting DPd. Youve 
diffused the situation and accomplished your objective without giving anything 
else away. All of this results from correctly assessing the real nature of the 
threat, then keeping your cool, and not freaking out just because Ryu is in your 
face, and youd prefer he were far away. 


Just waiting this tiny fraction of a second can be a big part of diffusing critical 
points. This is because reacting at the earliest possible time (as soon as you 
come out of blockstun, for instance) makes you predictable in a certain sense. If 
you wait a moment beyond that most obvious point, the move you wanted to do 
again becomes very difficult to predict. If theres a continuum of possible times 
at which to do a move, predicting when it will come within that continuum is 
extremely difficult, unless you make it easy for them, by doing as soon as you 
possibly can (at time O, essentially). Waiting can also help to diffuse (or mask, 
rather) critical points that you need to intentionally create, while on the 
offensive. If you’re going to try a meaty attack, special throw, etc, after 
someone is, say, getting up from a knockdown, your attack becomes FAR less 
effective if you make your intentions clear right away. If for instance, you hunker 
down immediately next to their fallen body as soon as they’re knocked down- 
for all practical purposes you’re telling them what your intentions are (by 
getting into a spot you can’t easily leave, without throwing your advantage 
away entirely). However, you could have the same attack plan (go for a meaty 
attack as they get up), but this time just stutter-step a bit- maybe jump 
randomly (if you’re character’s fast enough to do it), and stick out a few jabs. 
You can see a related, more obvious version of this problem in scrubby ST Ryu 
players. When you finally charge up a super in ST (back when it was actually a 
big deal to have a super), scrubs get so excited about having it that their whole 
gameplan shifts to focus on firing it off. Where before they might have been 
playing a controlled, fluid game, they become drooling morons when the meter 
fills up. Its so common that it actually has a name- “superitis”. The super really 
is a useful weapon and genuine threat, but not if youre going to fire it off at the 
earliest possible moment, and the opponent knows it. The value of this waiting 


is obvious when you notice how always doing things ASAP renders you 
predictable. Dancing around or just waiting a fraction of a second may sound 
like idiocy, but if it’s enough to inject a moment’s hesitation into your 
Opponent’s response (and it is), then it really pays off. And what have you risked 
in doing it while they’re down? Nothing at all. 


Chapter 7: Draw This by Seth Killian 


In the wake of unprecedented recent tournament activity, youd think that now, 
more than ever, SF skill was really being pushed to new heights. For the average 
player, there are more chances to see the best in action, and for those near the 
top, more chances to face true challenges from around the country. Youd think 
so, Only its not *quite* shaking out that way. Why not? Because of the 
emergence of a new form of scrubbery clouding the SF horizon: Ties. 


Lets face it- ties are weak. From the kind you wear around your neck to the kind 
hippies are dyeing to the kind were seeing in SF finals. The recent South Florida 
Championships pushed things to new heights of non-competitiveness with the 
advent of the three-way tie for “first”. Maybe at SFC XXIll, we can work out an 
elaborate 128-man tie! In fact, Ill engineer a tournament with an all-tied bracket. 
Whats that? You want to know when and where it is? Why? We dont need to 
bother to show up and play- | mean really, whats the point? Were all friends 
here... 


Apart from the somewhat lofty complaint that ties are “just weak”, and clearly 
diminish the top US skill levels (by not forcing the best to get any better), they 
have a more basic impact on the tournaments themselves. A tournament where 


the top two finishers have agreed to split a pot and so just joke their way 
through the finals is *boring*. Theres no anticlimax quite like flying somewhere, 
suffering through 12 hour days of smelly men, and staying up until 3am to 
watch a couple of friends joke their way through a formality. 


Its more than boring, however- its an insult. An insult to the rest of the 
attendees. Most people at an SF tournament realize that theyre probably not 
going to win, so they come to learn a few things, earn some respect, to test 
themselves, and most of all, to see the show. Tournament attendees are fans of 
SF, first and foremost. They love the excitement of watching a live contest 
between two top players. And thats the only thing that even a double- 
elimination tournament can guarantee- the top two players. By playing a sham 
finals, you rob the crowd of what really should be the best match of the event- a 
real struggle between differing styles and mentalities. Ties turn the highlight 
into a lowlight that makes everyone wish theyd left 3 hours ago. It also adds to 
the sting of seeing some jerk from out of town sweeping up the top prizes, 
adding fuel to the fire of the movement to ban out of town players. 


So we might agree that ties are weak, boring, and rob the audience of a lot of 
what they come to tournaments for, but is that all they are? Not hardly. Ties, or 
agreements that, should they meet before the finals, one player will throw the 
match to the other, are cheating. Straight up. The fact that its the top players 
doing it- those that *already* have the best chances to win- just makes it that 
much worse. How much better would *you* have placed in the last tournament 
if youd had a free pass through the 2nd, 4th, and 5th best guys there? When 
you compete as a “team”, or really any sort of organized unit, youre getting a 
major advantage, assuming everyone else is playing under the rules, as 
individual players. 


You also get the psychological advantage of knowing you dont have to face 
certain tough matches- which can be a big deal. It might be argued that 
everyone has friends, and maybe this is a good way of advancing the player 
that “should” win. Well, its true everyone has friends- | play against *lots* of 
friends, in virtually every tournament | go to. And | play them straight up. Their 
wins against me meant they played the better match, and vice versa. As for who 
“should” win- thats exactly the type of idle theorizing that should be left at 
home. Lots of variously informed/biased people have ideas about who “should” 
win. However, who “should” win *is what the tournament itself is a tool for 
deciding*. It doesnt need any help from you, and its certainly not an excuse for 
cheating. 


Part of the great fun of tournaments is that anything can (and will) happen. The 
best player has a bad day, the worst player finds the zone. A major part of what 
a tournament tests isnt just “whos best”, but also who has the consistency and 
the resilience to deliver repeatedly under pressure. This is compromised by any 
kind of arrangement between players, at the direct expense of everyone theyre 


competing against. As the winner, you can still share your money any way you 
like, but you dont have to cheat the other players to do it. lve been taken out to 
dinner on tournament winnings, and done it a few times myself. But | didnt 
throw any matches to get the winner where he was, and no ones ever given me 
a free pass (in fact, in all the tournaments lve played, | dont think Ive ever even 
gotten a bye, or a single no-show opponent. Waaah!). 


| suppose the Japanese bear mentioning here, since as some of you know, they 
traditionally consider a tie the best possible outcome of a competition. Whether 
were inclined to agree with them isnt even relevant here, however, because 
their conception of a “good tie” isnt what were seeing at these tournaments. An 
honorable tie in Japan is the result of two evenly matched competitors both 
giving their all, and fighting to a draw. But that isnt what weve got, at all. Weve 
got two guys in the same general ballpark of skill (meaning one *might* beat 
the other, maybe), and theyre barely even trying. No one could look at results 
like this and feel they were the best *anything*. 


So assuming that the SF-consuming public agrees that ties suck on many levels, 
the real question then becomes “what to do about it”? The knee-jerk response 
here would be “just ban it”. Yes, the mantra of the lazy mind rears its head 
again, and is just as unhelpful and unilluminating here as it usually is. While we 
all agree wed like to see it “banned”, the question of how to implement this 
change is a difficult one. Just as some people might like to ban having certain 
thoughts, no one bothers passing laws against just having them, because we 
realize that enforcing the law would be impossible. Similarly, in the case of 
“banning ties”, the question would be “how”? Since were dealing with 
sometimes substantial amounts of money, pride, etc., tournament directors get 
into dangerous territory by just deciding “they were in this together- that was a 
sham final”. Finally, tournament directors are often players as well, with biases, 
loyalties, and their own friends (though tournament directors do a fantastic job 
of keeping things fair overall- its a hard and thankless job)- so any decision they 
made where the stakes were that high would be highly contentious either way. 
The issue at hand would essentially be “what was in the mind of the accused tie- 
ers?”. While its pretty obvious from time to time, its virtually impossible to 
prove. Too much is at risk, and it opens up the potential for abuse. 


So even if | think messing with the prizes as a penalty, etc., is asking for trouble, 
tournament directors should want to avoid this kind of outcome at all costs. It 
makes a joke out of their (unpaid, thankless, hard) work, as well as wasting the 
time of the other players, leaving a sour taste, etc. If were forced to less 
draconian measures, what else could be done? The easiest remedy would be 
simple peer pressure. Call them out on their weakness. The funniest thing about 
ties is that everyone participating feels like theyre “secretly” better than the 
other guy anyway- they just apparently lack the guts to test their little 
hypothesis. If the players themselves are too complacent (re: chicken) to feel 
they have anything to prove, demand it from them. Loudly. Dont just sit and 
watch some lame tie. Boo. Throw things. Slash their tires (Editors note: 


shoryuken.com does not endorse the throwing of non-Javi items, or the slashing 
of non-Javi tires). Theyre cheating you. Dont sit back and chuckle about it, 
jackass. This sort of thing goes on because people either dont know about it, or 
they just take it lying down, figuring they can do what they want, since theyre 
better than you were, youre out anyway, etc. Those arent good excuses to sit 
there like a sucker, and watch yourself get cheated. Stand up and demand some 
truth in advertising- demand your quality finals. 


SRK and other sites might play some role as well. At the discretion of 
tournament directors, perhaps the avatars of reportedly tying players could be 
replaced with something to signal to everyone exactly what kind of competitor 
they really are- Mr. Wizard suggests a “pink taco” icon that could follow you 
around. 


Since even these proposals still effectively lack real teeth (icon or no, they still 
get the prizes, right?), we might also consider an additional penalty: 
Tournaments placings earned under suspicion of ties (or complicity of any kind 
with other players) will not be considered when seeding future tournaments. 
Decide to coast to an uncontested “first” by tying? Welcome to a first-round 
match with the #1 seed in the next tournament, punk. This doesnt prevent 
anyone from winning, it doesnt ban anyone on the basis of circumstantial 
evidence, and it doesnt touch anyones prizes- it just makes repeating the 
offense a little harder. To succeed, this would require the cooperation of 
tournament directors in lots of different places, but come on- these guys are 
cheating the other players, and you (as the tournament director) most of all. 
They take advantage of all your hard work, and then they cant even be bothered 
to play a decent finals? Please. Tournament directors should be grateful for 
some way to control this insidious kind of cheating. These penalties are mild 
enough that they can be imposed with merely good circumstantial evidence 
(strong suspicion of throwing matches, etc.), but could end up making a big 
difference in future results. 


Next tournament, please let any tie-ers (re: cheaters) know exactly what you 
think of them. 


Chapter 8: Planet of the SF-Playing 
Apes 


“Laugh while you can, monkey-boy!” 


Its somewhat difficult to find types of mistakes that occur across a wide variety 
of games (apart from just “Sucking”, which isnt too hard to find). Face it- in the 
details, games like CVS and say, MVC2 are just fundamentally different. So 
instead of looking to the game, we can look to the player to find common 
scrubby ground. This week | want to examine the habits of the SF-player | think 
of as the monkey-man. This subspecies of scrub manages to lose by performing 
a special move midway through a match: he reverts to his angry pre-human 
form, forgets everything he knew coming in, and plays like a moron. Here are a 
few of his more significant no-nos that seem to show up every tournament. 


The “revenge” (and very obvious) counter-super/CC/VC/etc: 


lve never seen a tournament where someone doesnt lose a match because of 
this. Its perhaps one of the biggest pitfalls of sub-great players, and even the 
best have to fight against this basic urge. Its primordial, because its essentially 
just the familiar urge to “get back at someone”, videogame style. However, just 
like in life, revenge is a dish best served cold. Or something. 


You face this “challenge” whenever you get hit with just about anything big. A 
combo, a VC/CC/Super. Youre hurt (literally). Youre angry. And, like any healthy 
primate, you want to hit back. Problem is, youre not well served by lashing out 
as soon as youve been bitchslapped. If youve been “humiliated” by a big 
combo, super, etc., dont be falling all over yourself to super someone back the 


moment you get out of hit/block stun. Give it a minute, take your time, reset 
your gameplan, and choose your shots. Yes, this seems depressingly level- 
headed, mature, collected, etc. But its the right play. Dont think of it as being 
weak- think of your favorite cartoon villains: they bide their time, they plot, they 
wait for the heros moment of weakness, and strike. This should be you. The 
“surprise revenge attack” wont work. Heres why: 


-It isnt a surprise. The immediate (or near-immediate) counter super is in fact, 
very obvious. When something is very obvious, it tends not to work. Everyone 
can see it coming, and will avoid getting hit by it. Duh. | know, | know, youre 
thinking “this will be a total surprise- after all, Im not reacting to anything theyre 
doing- Im just whipping this out of nowhere!”. Sit down Jethro. No one is fooled. 
Its true, you are just interrupting the normal flow of the match with a big 
counter-attack, but when you consider it in context, while the move itself may 
be a surprise, the timing is anything but. Even if it was just a vc/cc/super out of 
nowhere, this is a low percentage tactic even under the best circumstances. And 
instead, youre doing it at the most obvious of times- when youre most “angry”. 


-It also depletes the resources necessary to mount a real counterattack later, 
making you less effective overall. Basically, youve just lost a big chunk of life. 
And what do you do for an encore? You give up something they *couldnt* have 
taken from you without your stupid help- your meter. And again, youre wasting 
it on an extremely low percentage attack. In most games/matchups, big 
comebacks take meter. When you throw that away on top of the life you just 
lost, youre taking yourself almost entirely out of the match. 


-Good players will anticipate your childish urge for revenge. Sometimes theyll 
even back off a little, seeming to surrender the huge amount of control theyve 
just established. What gives? Its called giving you just enough rope to hang 
yourself with. They back off, and let up enough to allow you space and time to 
do something really stupid and reactionary. Its an invitation for you to put your 
own foot in your butt, and if youre anything like everyone else, you probably 
will. 


Where does this leave you? The (pathetic) *best* case scenario here is that a 
good opponent will end up just blocking your vengeful little fit. However, 
depending on the game and super/vc/etc, it may actually get worse- a lot of 
times a Savvy opponent is waiting for you to blow it like this, and can actually 
beat you down *again* for trying, countering your big “Surprise” counter. They 
blow through your “surprise” super with an AHVB, “psychically” DP your VC, etc. 


This is where you completely give up because (again) it seems like theyre 
reading you like a book- and they are, but only because you are a childrens 
book with no big words. There are no happy endings for you if you lack the self- 
awareness to control your reactionary impulses. Get some perspective, and wait 
for a genuine opportunity. 


Supposing you ignore all of this, youll need to avoid the second monkey-man 
mistake | want to talk about : Failing to understand why you lost a game. 


Though it will come as a shock to every scrubby little regional champ, at some 
point, in some tournament, youre going to lose a game. Sometimes you get out- 
selected (they blind selected a lineup that is just rough on yours), sometimes 
you get unlucky, sometimes, of course, you just get whipped. How you handle 
the loss is another test of your tournament mettle. 


Im not just talking about “keeping your chin up”, or a stiff upper lip, or any of 
that nonsense. If youre too sissy to do that, the tournament is wrong for you in 
the first place. Im going to go out on a limb and just assume you can refrain 
from crying, etc. Its an important juncture because (of course), youve got the 
option to switch characters. The question is whether or not you should. To 
switch, or not to switch? That is the question. 


Some players help themselves to prevent problems by having a preset 
gameplan. There are lots of ways to go with this: “Start 4 ratio 1s, switch to 
Guile/Ryu if you lose”, for instance. Or some people open a match with an 
oddball character, expecting to eventually lose, but hoping to get a lead before 
they do, and then get a shot to play a counter character, coming in to sweep up 
for the win (this is somewhat analogous to the way certain MVC2 (or CVS, to a 
lesser degree) teams work). Losing in these situations, while not exactly “good”, 
shouldnt be as much of a worry- if you did get that lead before getting taken 
out, youre still sticking to your meta-gameplan, things are going the way you set 
them up. The harder questions arise when you lose and its not a part of your 
overall design. What to do then? How can | avoid changing into monkey-man? 


Just picking (or re-picking) the characters youre “comfortable” with is the 
conventional wisdom, and may be the safest overall bet, but its certainly no 
guarantee you wont still get killed (you can feel “comfortable” while getting 
annihilated- its imperative to have backup characters). Youll need to do better. 


To determine whether or not to switch, you have to be able to judge *why* you 
lost. This is the critical skill. An apt judgment here requires at least three things: 
The first is self-awareness (“Was | just making stupid mistakes? Getting baited?” 
Etc.) Second, you need a good knowledge of the basic tiers and matchups ina 
game, as well as your opponents habits (“Who can | play that beats this? Who 
can | switch to that can win without getting countered for free?”). Finally, it 
takes speed. Youre not making this judgment watching the replay at home on 
the couch, feet up, finger in your nose. Youre making it in the 30 seconds 
following your loss, with everyone watching. You have to know your stuff coming 
in, especially if the opponent is doing something new that you have to 
incorporate into the calculations. | obviously cant tell you how to be self-aware, 
nor can | helpfully summarize tiers, matchups, and opponents for all or any 
games. What | can try and do is tell you what to avoid. 


There are lots of mental pitfalls that can distract you and interfere with your 
analysis of why you lost. One is the lure of the delicious, potassium-rich banana- 
notably absent from most tournaments. | cant help you here. The next most 
insidious pitfall is noticing that youre one match away from elimination, OR that 
the other guy has to win 3 in a row to beat you, etc. Focusing on your nearness 
to elimination puts you under a needless stress, and tends to make people play 
more conservatively than they should (scaredy-ape). This almost always works 
against you. On the other hand, when people realize they have a substantial 
lead (or even a minor lead), they tend to get complacent, and also play lazily 
(800Ib gorilla). You want to stay away from thoughts like this entirely. If you won 
(and therefore cant switch), dont think about anything. Stay focused. If youve 
lost, think only about your next pick and how it will set the tone for the 
remainder of the match. 


Ive seen a lot of people really psych themselves out by focusing too much on 
the dynamics of the match. If they were up one, and lose two in a row (in a best 
of 5), they start to wonder if the other guy is working some kind of magic, or has 
just “figured them out”. While this *could* be true, more often all that happened 
is that they got counter-teamed, and then lost again- a completely typical 
situation that doesnt point to anything magical about your opponents play. 
Youve got to think about your position in the overall match only insofar as it 
affects your character choices- dont let it seep into your play itself. 


When monkey-man fails to judge the “why did | lose?” question accurately on 
the fly, it can lead to a cascade of more serious problems that will take him right 
out of contention. 


The #1 trap people fall into here is stubbornness. Theyll stick to whatever they 
were playing, come hell or high water. There are a million knee-jerk justifications 
for it: Youre going to “show this guy whats up”. You *know* you can beat that 
crap. Hes not going to scare *you* away from (your character/team) that easily!, 
(climbs to top of nearest tree, pounds chest), etc. Sometimes this is right- you 
did get a bad break, you really can win this match, and doing so will leave you 
with a character you really are comfortable with, come what may. These are 
called “good reasons”, and they come from a clear judgment of what just 
happened. If, however, you find yourself taking the loss personally, and start 
looking at a certain choice as “your mission” or some such nonsense, youre 
probably headed for trouble. These are personal (aka “bad”) reasons. 


Look at the how “stubborn picking” typically plays out: suppose you lose your 
first game (in a standard best of 3). Out of stubbornness, you “stick to your 
guns”, and even go on to dominate the second game (the rematch, if you will). 
This may seem like a victory for you (and it is, of course- obviously better than 
losing the match), but now your post-first game mistake comes right back to 
haunt you. Youre stuck with a particular character/team going into the third 
match, and your opponent has complete freedom to counterteam/character you. 


Avoiding stubbornness doesnt mean you never go into a final match with the 
risk of being counterteamed- *whenever* you lose the first round, youre open to 
third round counterteaming. Avoiding stubborn picking just means that youre 
picking characters that minimize the severity of these problems by thinking 
ahead, instead of giving in to monkey-boy impulses. Dont repick the same 
character just to be a tough guy. Even if you manage to win the next game, your 
little triumph will seem even littler when youre sent packing to the losers 
bracket after a third round loss. 


When you play the stubborn game, the winner of the first match is essentially 
getting you to admit you were beaten so badly, you now have to punish yourself 
by making a less-than-optimal pick. You took a beating already to get to this 
point- dont voluntarily let it continue in an arena where you should be in 
complete control (the selection screen). Making a stubborn pick is just your 
opponent making you dance like the monkey you are. 


While its already a mistake on its own, in longer sets, stubbornness is often 
comboed into yet another pitfall- the heroic, last-minute, wtf-were-you-thinking 
“surprise” switch. You stick to your guns until your backs against the wall, at 
which point you feel somehow compelled not to make just a poor choice, but a 
*really* poor choice. 


To you, it looks brazen and daring. It will draw “oohs!” from the crowd. But while 
youre feeling all dramatic (“From hells heart, | stab at thee!”), youre opponent is 
all “Hey hey! Free win!” Hell be secretly smiling, because he knows youre 
beaten, mentally at least, and thats a lot more than half the battle. In 
professional poker, this is sometimes referred to as a player on “tilt”- playing 
recklessly, out of control. You might be able to take a game this way, but it very 
rarely works out in the long run. The saucy little monkey-man is essentially 
picking a character theyre less comfortable with, one they know has less of a 
chance of winning, and virtually no chance of winning several in a row if the 
opponent has the opportunity to switch every time. And theyre doing it out of 
some kind of regressed “defiance”. | cant tell you how many people | see make 
this play every tournament. But do | remember any of their names? Nope. 
Neither does anyone else. Boldness and defiance are remembered only when 
they win. 


The road to tourney-washout hell is paved with the bodies of those who were 
either unwilling or unable to think one step ahead. Thinking ahead is the only 
thing that prevents regression into the monkey-man. Dont take yourself out of a 
match by acting from unconscious anger, or making stupid, emptily stubborn 
picks. When you lose, keep your focus on the immediate. Dont be a “hero” at 
the expense of your best shot at winning. As single-elimination tournaments (or 
even single-elimination qualifying rounds) become increasingly popular and 
necessary, these issues become that much more significant. Youve got less 


room for error- less space to play around and experiment. Make your choices 
count by making them as cool and collected as they can be. 


Chapter 9 (1): Prelude to a Diss 


In these opening remarks, well try and come up with some rough definitions for 
this commonly used term, and investigate whether its something we actually 
want after all... 


Ever see one of those stories where some goober gets 3 wishes, and ends up 
screwing himself over (i.e. very old folk stories, sitcoms, and from X-Files 
episodes to any number of movies, including the recent “Bedazzled” (infinitely 
inferior to the 1968 version))? Its always the same thing- the goober gets 
excited, then makes the wish without having really thought through the 
consequences of what hes asking for. Sometimes its just a dumb play on words 
that leads to the downfall, but in the best versions, the guy actually does get 
what he asked for- its just not quite as good as he hoped it would be. Lets try 
granting one of those scrub wishes, and see what happens... 


One of the historically biggest complaints about Capcom games is that theyre 
“unbalanced”. Though the term is unhelpfully vague (as, youll notice, are most 
of the terms popular with scrubs and whiners), | think its basically meant as a 
complaint about how some characters seem so much better than others- a 
certain character is “overpowered”. And being overpowered leads to a game 
being unbalanced. Or something like that. 


One of the best ways to help clear up a vague term is by looking at its contrast. 
Well, if “unbalanced” = bad, then “balanced” must = good, right? So to banish 
the scourge of unbalanced games, the scrub rubs the magic lamp and wishes for 
a “balanced” game... 


So how do we get balance? We dont have much to go on yet. Historically, the 
question of “balance” didnt really come up. Why not? Its just side-stepped, 
because in most older games, both sides are identical. Like chess. You have the 
same pieces, the same options. So does this mean that the scrubs wish will be 
satisfied by both sides being identical? You and your opponent both have to play 
exactly the same character? Then | give you... Karate Champ! ... “Hey! | didnt 
mean the characters had to be the same!” Oh. Okay. Well then what did you 
mean? Maybe the scrub can use their second wish to fix this one up- they of 
course want balance AND a lot of characters. 


Okay- but before we move past the idea of identical sides as an obvious source 
of balance, we should note something else- There *is* one difference between 


the black and white sides in chess- namely that white gets to move first. This is, 
of course, enough to make all the difference in the world at high levels- 
conventional wisdom puts white at a substantial advantage simply because of 
this, even as they remain identical in all other respects. What does this show? 
For our purposes, take it as an illustration that a general background of 
“balance” acts to put an enormous emphasis on whatever differences there 
happen to be- no matter how small. 


Because fighting game characters (as individuals) lack the complexity of a set of 
chessmen, establishing a background of “sameness” in fighting games is for 
these reasons, usually a disaster. Witness games like the later Mortal Kombat 
installments, KI2- true dogs of the fighting game world. In an MK-style game, 
even though you have a lot of characters, they all play in a depressingly similar 
fashion. Everyone has the same basic moves and options. The difference 
between them (aside from their different heads, and cool “personalities”) boils 
down to some characters simply having better versions of that same set of 
moves. Whee! They also mix it up with “different” specials. Of course, these also 
fall into depressingly similar categories (the crummy projectile, the teleport 
punch, etc.), and of the ones that arent uselessly suicidal, there are some that 
are just obviously better than the rest. The characters that end up being the 
winners are the ones with the best versions of what everyone else has too. This 
leads to a terribly flat game, and while it may seem “balanced”, its not actually 
an improvement- everything is just dumbed-down. Ironically, these simplistic 
attempts at balance, while intended to help the game, end up hurting it by 
making all the characters that much less interesting. It merely forces you to play 
in a far more restricted manner, to squeeze that tiny margin of superiority out of 
your remarkably similar moves. 


This is a waste of time, and is at odds with the basic motivation for having had 
different characters in the first place. Why have a lot of characters when they all 
play the same way? Better to simply have a few (or even one) far more 
developed characters. Chess trades multiple characters for incredible depth in 
one, and though theres nothing wrong with that (ask me about my idealized “All 
Ryu v Ryu” SF4), thats not what the scrub actually wants, nor is it commercially 
viable. 


Down to your last wish, scrubby! If he wises up here, he should realize that he 
shouldnt be wishing for “balance” (in any simple sense of the word) at all. What 
he should wish is for truly varied characters, none of whom is so weak so as to 
necessarily lose in boring ways. You dont need to focus on avoiding powerful 
characters- you just want to keep everyone interesting. | call this “meta- 
balance”. 


SSF2T provides an excellent example of this type of meta-balance. Ina 
“normally balanced” game, the possible opposing sides are identical, or at least 
functionally very similar, and of course, everyone has a roughly similar chance 


to win. Does everyone have a roughly equal chance to win in ST? No way. Are 
there stronger and weaker characters? You bet. Theres quite a bit of distance 
between first and last place on the rankings chart. However, look at what you 
get in the trade: the characters in ST are genuinely different- very few play in 
ways that are at all similar. Each has distinct strengths. This is cool on its own 
(real variety is more fun), but adds even more in another way- the relative 
importance of each of their individual strengths varies from matchup to 
matchup. This is how genuinely different characters really repay the effort that 
their design requires- with real depth. Being good at a meta-balanced game 
doesnt entail just mastering some characters gimmick, then repeating it all day, 
come what may. Instead, you have to understand their strengths *in relation* to 
those of the other, different characters. Youll often need entirely different tactics 
against different opponents, even though youre playing the same character 
throughout. Chun Li, under some circumstances is best played as a keep-away 
turtle, in others wants to rush you down, doing anything she can to avoid being 
pushed back, and in still others, somewhere between these two extremes. This 
is how you get a game that stays interesting and becomes deeper with time, 
instead of a quickly-won race to discover whos stupid version of the same 
generic attack cant be retaliated against, and is therefore the champion. 


So, just to be clear: the price of having a lot of genuinely distinct characters is 
that some of them will be less effective than others. These degrees of 
effectiveness are really an almost direct consequence of the variety. It is 
basically unavoidable- and not something to complain about, when youre also 
(justifiably) insisting on variety. Discovering which characters ARE strong like 
this is a big part of the fun of playing- not some unfortunate, damning piece of 
knowledge which corrupts all future play. Its not like its discovered, then theres 
a thunderclap from on high in which God agrees- “Congratulations Brian, youve 
discovered the most powerful character! Your work here is done, and you can 
stop playing now!” Geez. The “proof” that some character is top tier consists 
solely in their continued, actual dominance. Its proven by someone playing with 
them, and winning. Thats it. Scrubs act like its some kind of disaster that a top 
tier even exists, much less that someone should actually play them (and god 
save the soul of anyone playing top tier characters, and playing them WELL- the 
horror!). 


This highlights the way that an apparently “objective” complaint about balance 
is often really just another in a long line of scrub excuses for losing. “My 
character CANT win- the game is unbalanced!”. Exhibit A is the fact that this 
type of complaint is most often (and most loudly) made by those least qualified 
to do so. You know the type- the casually idiotic player who plays for a while, 
finds something he cant figger a way round, then goes “Since we know Im gods 
gift to game playing, and theres NOTHING | havent tried, the problem must be 
the game itself! Its unbalanced!” 


Exhibit B is that these scrubs also seem to like thinking that theyre “fighting the 
power” by picking unpopular or weak characters- that theyre “rebels”. Since 


they cant win, they attempt to squeeze value out of the very act of picking the 
“victims” of unbalanced games. Now theres obviously nothing wrong with 
picking a character you like, but these scrubs pick weak characters precisely 
BECAUSE theyre weak. WTF. Newsflash: you dont “fight the power” simply by 
playing weak characters. Theyre in such a hurry to buck the system by playing 
their own “wacky” characters that they dont realize this is only half the battle. 
You dont get props merely for selecting some weird character- you get props for 
WINNING with the weird character, in ways people hadnt previously seen. You 
are not cool just for being wacky- theres nothing cool about moving the select 
cursor and hitting a button. Its your play that counts. A lot of players playing 
“wacky” characters dont use them as a format for experimentation and 
discovery- they use them as an excuse for losing. The reason they got 
mercilessly beat down is because they were TOO COOL to try and really win. 
Dud. 


Play who you like, but play to win, or dont bother. 


More next time. 


